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deserves to be remembered for his statement of ideals,
though his good intentions suffered the fate of most good
intentions.
The Minstrel; or. Anecdotes of Distinguished Personages in
the Fifteenth Century^ published in 1793, is allied to Miss
Reeve's work in tone; but, side by side with this, there are
also some realistic touches, a desire to be accurate and faith-
ful. The author is cursorily led "to introduce some subjects
lately much agitated [a reference to the French Revolution]
and oppose opinion for opinion"; long discourses on systems
of government are introduced in a story of the wars of York
and Lancaster. Emphasis is laid on the facts of history and
on characters, and the title of the novel gives a good idea of
its contents. The historical plays of Shakespeare and the
work of Mrs. Radcliffe have left their mark on the book.
In some incidents, at the same time, the author tries to
create a medieval atmosphere. The ladies are attired in "fine
white rochets/' and men are armed with "bacinets"; the
bard's dress is graphically described; an old writer is quoted
on the diversion at the bear-garden in Southwark; Eleanor,
the distressed heroine garbed as a minstrel, is taken round
the cathedrals and tombs in London, and the legends and
ceremonies connected with each are related; "a travelling
vendor of pardons and indulgences from the pope" affords
an opportunity for some humorous by-play, a rare thing in
a Gothic novel; and there is a realistic touch in the descrip-
tion of the cottages of the "villaines" and yeomanry of the
time.
This detached information, however, is not fused into the
tale; and the novel, on the whole, has an affinity with the
work of Miss Reeve and Miss Lee. But these occasional
touches are certainly an advance. In 1795 ^e author wrote
another story with the ambitious title, The Cypriots; or A
Miniature of Europe in the Middle of the Fifteenth Century> but
again the book is not available.
In 1797 appeared The Knights; or Sketches of the Heroic
Age, a work which brings us to another stage in the growth
of the historical novel, and with which we may end this
section. There is nothing supernatural in the book, and